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I.F. Stone Dies at 81 After Career 
As Investigative Journalist, Author 



By Bart Barnes 

Washington Poet Staff Writer 

I.F. Stone, 81, the crusading and 
iconoclastic journalist and author 
whose anti-establishment newslet- 
ter, I.F. Stone's Weekly, made him 
a folk hero to the New Left of the 
1960s and 1970s, died June 18 at a 
hospital in Boston after a heart at- 
tack. 

A longtime heart patient, he was 
in Boston for medical treatment 
when he was stricken. He lived in 
Washington. 

Mr. Stone published his Washing- 
ton-based newsletter of fact and opin- 
ion for 19 years before closing it be- 
cause of failing health in 1972. When 
the publication folded, its circulation 
had reached more than 70,000 and 
its influence was felt, though not wel- 
comed, at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment. Former vice president 
Spiro T. Agnew once called it a "stri- 
dent voice of illiberalism." 

A dogged investigator and a con- 
cise and clever writer, Mr. Stone 
got most of his news by burrowing 
through the fine print of thick 
manuscripts, combing the public 
record for deceptions and contra- 
dictions by public officials, studying 
transcripts of debates in the Con- 
gressional Record and poring over 
records of obscure committee hear- 
ings and reports. Rarely did he get 
his information from news leaks or 
well-connected sources. 

He was among the first to chal- 
lenge the factual basis for the 1964 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution that led 
to the escalation of U.S. participa- 
tion in the war in Vietnam, and he 
was an early and vocal critic of 
American conduct in the Southeast 
Asian conflict. 

Mr. Stone investigated the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. He pilloried 
military spending, McCarthyism, 
pompous bureaucrats, big business 
and most high public officials, in- 
cluding presidents Eisenhower, 



Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon. 

He “managed to annoy some of 
the people all of the time and all of 
the people at one time or another," 
The Washington Post observed 
when Mr. Stone announced he was 
closing his newsletter. 

In 1953, when he founded the 
Weekly on an investment of $6,500, 
he was unemployed after having 
spent more than two decades as a 
reporter and editorial writer for a 
succession of liberal newspapers. 
There were initially 5,300 subscrib- 
ers, culled from the subscription 
lists of two defunct liberal dailies. 
Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell 
and Eleanor Roosevelt were among 
Mr. Stone's early readers. 

This was the era of the Cold War 
and a time of intense anti-commu- 
nist public sentiment in America, 
and Mr. Stone, as a Marxist, was 
ostracized by official Washington. 

For the next 19 years, he would 
be the sole proprietor, publisher, 
editor and principal reporter for his 
paper, while his wife, Esther, was 
circulation manager and production 
assistant. 

An editorial in The Post said 
when Mr. Stone retired that he 
“may well be the only Marxist ever 
to make good as a capitalist in the , 
fiercely competitive jungle of Amer- 
ican free enterprise journalism." 

The editorial said: “There was 
nothing detached about I.F. Stone's 
reporting. He was essentially a 
muckraker, a crusader, a polemic- 
ist. But there were, at the same 
time, qualities of thoroughness, 
fairness and insightfulness that 
made his work , . . illuminating and 
a goad to all his competitors." 

When he stepped down, times had 
changed and Mr. Stone was not only 
in vogue but also a journalistic leg- 
end and a model and professional 
inspiration for young journalists. He 
was in great demand as a speaker 






and as a guest on such television 
programs as the “Dick Cavett 
Show.” National Educational Tele- 
vision did a special program on his 
career, and the New York journalism 
review MORE gave him its AJ. Lie- 
bling Award for his “unrelenting in- 
vestigation” of government power. 

Mr. Stone told The Post in 1988, 
“What I said to my wife a long time 
ago is that if I lived long enough I'd 
graduate from a pariah to a char- 
acter, and then if I lasted long 
enough, from character to public 
institution.” 

After closing the newsletter, Mr. 
Stone became a contributing editor 
of the New York Review of Books. 
He also had been a columnist and 
editor of the Nation magazine over 
the years. 

He learned ancient Greek to do 
the research for a book, “The Trial 
of Socrates," which became a best- 
seller when published last winter. 
Characteristically, Mr. Stone took 
an unorthodox view of the case, 
portraying Socrates as a middle- 
class snob who preached a con- 
temptuous cynicism, undermined 
the interests of ancient Athens and 
neglected his wife. 

Mr. Stone once commented on 
the similarities in his mind between 
history and journalism. In an inter- 
view with The Post last year, he 
said: “A reporter is an investigator 
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and a scholar is an investigator. Ei- 
ther you are reprinting the press 



releases or you come up with some- 
thing new.” 

His book on ancient Greece be- 
came a surprise best-seller, some- 
thing that could not have been said 
of his earlier works on American 
government and history. As his ca- 
reer seemingly wound down, inter- 
est in him and his work seemed to 
increase. 

In 1973, filmmaker Jerry Bruck 
Jr. released a popular and critically 
acclaimed documentary on Mr. 
Stone's work, life and philosophy. 
The film helped make Mr. Stone a 
celebrity to yet another generation 
of students. 

Pantheon published Andrew Pat- 
ner's biography, “I.F. Stone: A Por- 
trait," in early 1988. In the past two 
years, Little, Brown has reissued at 
least five of Mr. Stone’s books in a 
series called “A Non-Conformist’s 
History of Our Times." 

As he aged, Mr. Stone's eyesight 
was failing badly, and he was able to 
write the book only with the aid of a 
word processor that could project 
letters in headline-size type. 

Bom Isadore Feinstein in Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. Stone grew up in 
Haddonfield, NJ., where his Rus- 
sian-Jewish immigrant parents 
owned a dry goods store. He and 
family members later changed their 
name to Stone. Mr. Stone’s first 
journalistic venture was the publi- 
cation of a monthly newspaper 
called The Progressive, while he 
was a sophomore in high school. 
The first issue of that paper carried 
editorials attacking William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, and supporting Mo- 
handas Gandhi, Woodrow Wilson 
and the League of Nations. 

Later, Mr. Stone attended the 
University of Pennsylvania while 
working as a copy editor and re- 
write man for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. He left college after two 
years, was an editor and reporter 
for the Camden (NJ.) Courier-Post 
and joined the Socialist Party. 

/ In 1939, he joined the staff of the 
I New York Post where he remained 
until 1940, when he moved to 
Washington as Washington editor of 
the Nation. He wrote a book just 
before the U.S. entry into World 
War II that attacked waste and in- 
efficiency in the national defense 
program. 

After the war, Mr. Stone worked 
for a time for the short-lived New 
York daily PM. He went to Pales- 
tine for that paper and reported on 
the efforts of Jewish underground 



dentist since 1983 who had served 
on the executive board of the local 
chapter of the Alpha Omega profes- 
sional dental society, died June 17 at 
Georgetown University after sur- 
gery for cancer. She lived in Bethes- 
da. 

Since 1983, she had been a part- 
ner in the dental practice of Levin 
Cohen Goodman & Siegel, which 
has offices in Washington, Rockville 
and Chevy Chase. She also had 
taught at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity dental school. 

Dr. Siegel, an area resident since 
1979, was a native of Miami. She 
received a bachelor’s degree at Co- 
lumbia University and was a 1978 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania's dental school. She also 
graduated from the University of 
Maryland's endodontics training 
program. 

She was a member of the Greater 
Washington Academy of Women 
Dentists, the D.C. Dental Society 
and the American Association of 
Endodontics. 

Survivors include her husband, 
Dr. Neil L. Starr, and two sons, 
Samuel and Joshua, all of Bethesda; 
her mother, Connee Siegel of Hol- 
lywood, Fla.; a brother and a sister. 

organizations to establish a home- 
land. In 1946, he traveled the route 
taken by Jewish survivors of Hit- 
ler’s death camps from Eastern Eu- 
rope to Palestine, spending eight 
days on a ship in the Mediterranean 
that ran the British blockade and 
delivered hundreds of Jewish ref- 
ugees to Palestine. 

That journey provided material 
for a book, “Underground to Pales- 
tine,” that was later translated into 
Hebrew and used for troop indoc- 
trination by the Israeli army. Mr. 
Stone returned to the Middle East 
in 1948 to report on the creation of 
the state of Israel and the Arab-Is- 
raeli war. 

Mr. Stone’s interests returned to 
the Middle East during his retire- 
ment. From something of a conven- 
tional friend of Israel, he became a 
critic. When “Underground to Pal- 
estine” was reissued in the late 
1960s, it was with an additional es- 
say called ‘The Other Zionism," in 
which Mr. Stone advocated a bina- 
tional state. 

He told The Post: “You cannot in 
the 20th century deny the Palestin- 
ian Arabs the right to self- 
determination. That's unjust. You 



can't have peace without a modi- 
cum of justice. If there is a moral 
ground for a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, there's an equal moral ground 
for an Arab state in Palestine if the 
Palestinian Arabs want it.” 

In addition to his wife of more 
than 60 years, who lives in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Stone's survivors in- 
clude two sons, Jeremy J., of Chevy 
Chase, and Christopher D., of Los 
Angeles; a daughter, Celia Gilbert 
of Cambridge, Mass.; a brother, 
Louis, of Glenside, Pa.; a sister, 
Judy Stone of San Francisco; and 
four grandchildren. 



